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Taies and FAiscellanies. 


From Clarke's Trav: ls. 
THE SERAGLIO OF THE GRAND SIGNIOR, 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Every one is curious to know what exists within recesses 
which have long been closed against the intrusion of Chris- 
tians. In vain does the eye, roaming from the towers of Gal- 
ata, Pera, and Constantinople, attempt to penetrate the thick 

loom of cypresses and domes, which distinguishes the most 
beautiful part of Constantinople. Imagination magnifies 
things unknown: and when, in addition to the curiosity al- 
ways excited by mystery, the reflection is suggested, that 
ancient Byzantium occupied the site of the Sultan’s palace, 
a thirst for inquiry is proportionably — xp I promise 
to conduct my readers not only within the retirement of the 
Seraglio, but into the Charem itself, and the most secluded 
haunts of the Turkish sovereign. Would only, I could also 
promise a degree of satisfaction, in this respect, adequate to 
their desire of information. 

It so happened, that the gardener of the Grand Signior, 
during our residggce in Constantinople, was a German. This 

rson used to mix with the society in Pera, and often jomed 
in the evening parties given by the different foreign minis- 
ters. In this manner we became acquainted with him ; and 
were invited to his apartments within the walls of the Sera- 
glio, close to the gates of the Sultan’s garden. We were 
accompanied, during our first visit, by his intimate friend, the 
secretary and chaplain of the Swedish mission: who, but a 
short time before, had succeeded in obtaining a sight of the 
four principa] Sultanas and the Sultan Mother, in conse- 
quence of his frequent visits to the gardener. They were 
sitting together one morning, when the cries of the black 
eunuchs, opening the door of the Charem, which communi- 
cated with the Seraglio gardens, announced that these ladies 
were going to take the air. In order to do this; it was nec- 

to pass the gates adjoining the gardener’s lodge ;— 
where an arabat, (a covered waggon upon four wheels, with 
latticed windows at the sides, formed to conceal those who 
are within ; almost the only species of carriage in use among 
the Turks,) was stationed to receive them, in which it was 
usual for them to drive round the walks of the Seraglio, 
within the walls of the palace. Upon those occasions, the 
black eunnchs examine every part of the garden, and run 
before the women, calling out to all persons to avoid ap- 
proaching or beholding them, under pain of death. The 
gardener, and his friend the Swede, instantly closed al] the 
shutters, and locked the doors. The black eunuchs, arriving 
soon after, and finding the lodge shut, yo the garden- 
er to be absent. Presently followed the Sultan Mother, 
with the four principal Sultanas, who were in high glee, 
romping and laughing at each qgher. A small scullery win- 
dow of” the pom aoe hs lodge, looked directly towards the 
gate, through which these ladies were to pass ; and separat- 
ed from it only by a few yards. Here, through two small 
gimblet holes, bored for the purpose, they beheld very dis- 
tinetly the features of the women, whom they described as 
possessing extraordinary heauty. Three of the four were 
Georgians, having dark —— and very long dark hair; 
but the fourth was remarkably fair ; and her hair, also of sin- 
gular length and thickness, was of flaxen color: neither 
were their teeth dyed black, as those of Turkish woman gen- 
erally are.—The Swedish gentleman said, he was almost 
sure they suspected they were seen, from the address they 
manifested, in displaying their charms, and in loitering at the 
gate. This gave hin and his friend no small degree of ter- 
ror; as they would have paid for their curiosity with their 
lives, if any such suspicion had entered the minds of the 
black eunuchs. He described their dresses as rich beyond 
all that can be imagined. Long spangled robes, open in 
front, with pantaloons embroidered in gold and silver, and 
covered by a profusion of pearls and precious stones, dis- 
played their persons to great advantage ; but were so heavy, 
as actually to encumber their motion, and almost to impede 
their walking. Their hair hung in loose and very thick 
tresses, on eachwide their cheeks; falling quite down to the 
waist, and covering their shoulders behind. Those tresses 
were quite powdered with diamonds, not displayed accord- 
ing to any studied arrangement, but as if carelessly scatter- 
ed, by handfuls, among their flowing locks. On the top of 
their heads, and rather leaning to one se, they wore, each 
of them, a small circular patch or diadem. Their faces, necks 
and even their breasts, were quite exposed : not one of them 
having any veil. 

The German gardener, who had daily access to different 
parts of the Seraglio, offered to conduct us not only over the 
gardens, but promised, if we would come singly, during the 
season of the Ramazan, when the guards, being up all night, 








would be“stupified during the day with sleep and intoxica- 
tion, to undertake the greater risk of shewing us the interior 
of the Charem, or apartments of the women ; that is to say, 
of that part of it which they inhabit during the summer ; for 
they were still in their winter chambers. We readily ac- 
cepted IMs offer: I only solicited the further indulgence of 
being accompanied by a French artist of the name of Preaux, 
whose extraordinary promptitude in design would enable 
him to bring away sketches of amy thing we might find inter- 
esting, either in the Charem, or gardens of the Seraglio.— 
The apprehensions of Monsieur Preaux were, however, so 
great, that it was with the greatest difficulty I could prevail 
upon him to venture into the Seraglio; and he afterwards 
either lost, or secreted, the only drawing which his fears 
would allow him to make while he was there. 

We left Pera, in a gondola, about seven o’clock in the 
morning ; embarking at Tophana, and steering towards that 
gate of the Seraglio which faces the Bosphorus on the south 
eastern side, where the entrance to the Seraglio gardens and 
the gardener’s lodge are situated. A Bostanghy, as a sort 
of porter, is usually seated, with his attendants, within the 
pee. Upon entering the Seraglio, the spectator is struck 

ye wild and confused assemblage of great and interesting 
objects: among the first of these are, enormous cypresses, 
massive and lofty masonry, neglected and broken sarcophagi, 
high rising mounds, and a long gloomy avenue, leading from 
the gates to the garden between the double walls of the 
Seraglio. This gate is the same by which the Sultanas came 
out for the airing before alluded to; and the gardener’s lodge 
is on the right hand of it.. The avenue extending from it, 
towards the west, offers a broad and beautiful, although soli- 
tary, walk, toa very considerable extent, shut in by high 
walls on both sides. Directly opposite this entrance of the 
Seraglio, is a very lofty mound, or bank, covered by large 
| trees, and traversed by terraces, over which, on the top, are 
|walls with turrets. On the right hand, after entering, are 
the large wooden folding doors of the Grand Signior’s gar- 
dens ; and near them lie many fragments of ancient marbles¢ 
‘appropriated to the vilest purposes ; pe others, a sarco- 
phagus of one block of marble, covered with a simple, though 
unmeaning bas-relief. Entering the garden by the folding 
doors, a pleasing coup d'@il of trellis work and coveredavalks 
is displayed, more after the taste of Holland than that of any 
other country. Various and very despicable jets d'eau, 
straight gravel-walks, and borders disposed in parallelograms 
with the exception of «a long green-house filled with orange 
trees, compose all that appears in the smal] spot which bears 
the name of the SeraglioGardens. The view, on entering, 
is down the principal gravel-walk ; and all the walks meet at 
a central point, beneath a dome of the same trellis-work by 
which they are covered. ‘Small fountains spout a few quarts 
of water into large shells, or form parachutes over lighted 
bougies, by the sides of the walks, The trellis-work is of 
wood, painted white, and covered by jasmine ; and this, as it 
does not conceal the artificial frame by which it is supported, 
produces a wyetched effect. On the outside of the trellis- 
work, appegr small paterres, cdged with box, containing very 
common flowers, and adorned with fountains. On the right 
hand, after entering the garden, appears the egy 
kiosk, which constitutes the Sultan’s summer residence ; ant 
further on is the orangery before mentioned, occupying the 
whole extent of the wall on that side. Exactly opposite 
to the garden gates is the door of the Charem, or palace of 
the women belonging to the Grand Signior; a building not 
unlike one of the small colleges in Cambridge, and inclosing 
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. L.A 
uated on the sea-shore, and commands one of the finest 


views the eye ever beheid, of Scutari and the Asiatic coast, 
the mouth of the canal, and a moving picture of ‘shipe, gon- 
dolas, dolphins, birds, with all the floating pageantry of this 
vast metropolis, such as no other capital in the world can 
pretend to exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashioned after the airy 
fantastic style of Eastern architecture, presents a spacious 
chamber, covered by a dome, from which, towards the sea, 
advances a raised platform surrounded by windows, and ter- 
minated by adivan, The divan is a sort of couch, or sofa, 
common all over the Levant, surrounding every side of a 
room, except that which contains the entrance. It is raised 
about sixféen inches from the floor. When a divan is held, 
it means nothing more, than that the persons composing it 
are thus seated.—On the right and left, are the private - 
— of the =, .~ his ladies. mee centre of the 

ome, is suspended a presented by the English 
ambassador. Above abi Ag E ceothee lus- 
tre of smaller size, but more elegant. over the 
sofas constituting the divan, are mirrors engraved with Turk- 
ish inscriptions : poetry, from the Koran. The 
sofas are of white satin, beautifully embroidered by the wo- 
men of the Seraglio. 

Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the Sultan's pri- 
vate chamber of repose, the floor of which is ommaniel'e 
couches of véry costly wo Opposite to this cham- 
ber, on the other side of the kiosk, a door opens to the apart- 
ments in which are placed the attendant Sultanas, the Sultan 
Mother, or any ladies in residence with the soverei 
This room corresponds exactly with the Sultan's chamber, 
quoeet that the couches are more magnificentlly embroi- 

ered, 

A small staircase leads from these apartments, to two 
chambers below, paved with marble, and as cold as any cel- 
‘lar. Here a more numerous assemblage of women are bur- 
jied, as it were, during the heat of summer. The first is a 
| sort of antechamber to the other ; by the door of which, ina 
nook of the wall, are placed the Sultan’s slippers, of common 
yellow morocco, and coarse workmanship. Having entered 
the marble chamber immediately below the kiosk, a marble * 
bason presents itself, with a fountain in the centre, contain- 
ing water to the depth of about three inches, anda few 
very small fishes. Answering to the platform mentioned in 








the description of the kiosk, is another, a similar 
nature, closely latticed, where the ladies wit the sea- 
son of their residence in this place, I was with ob- 
a a few things they had carelessly the sofas, 
and which charaeterized their mode of life. these 
was an English writing-box, of black varnished witha 


sliding cover, and drawers; the drawers containing colored 
writing-paper, red pens, perfumed wax, and litté bags made 
of embroidered satin, in which their billets-doux are by 
negro slaves, who are both mutes and eunuchs, That 

eurs are drunk in these secluded chambers, is evident; 

we found labels for bottles, neatly cut out with scissors, bear- 
ing Turkish inscriptions, with the words “Rosogtio,” * Gol- 
den Water,” and “ Water of Life.” Having now seen every 
part of this building, we returned to the garden, by the en- 
trance which admitted us to the kiosk. 

Our next and principal object was the examination of the 
Charem ; and, as the undertaking was attended with danger, 
we took care to see that the garden was cleared of Bostan- 
ghies, and other attendants; as our curiosity, if detected, 
would, beyond all doubt, have cost us our lives upon the spot. 
A catastrophe of this nature has been already related by Le 








the same sort of cloistered court. One side of this building 
extends across the upper extremity of the garden, so that 
the windows look into it. Below these. windows, are two! 
small green-houses, filled with very common plants, and a} 
jnumber of Canary-birds. Before the Charem windows, on| 
the right band, is a ponderous, gloomy, wooden door ; and) 
this creaking on its massive hinges, opens to the quadrangle | 
jor interior court of the Charem itself. We will keep this 
| door shut for a short time, in order to describe the Seraglio| 
|garden more minutely: and afterwards open it, to gratify) 


the reader’s curiosity. 








lleeding through a handsome, gilded iron gate, from the lower | 


Sti] facing the Charem on the left hand, is a paved ascent | by small white marble columns, 





| Bruyn. 

| Having inspected every alley and corner of the garden, 
| we advanced, half-breathless, and on tip-toe, to the great 
| wooden door of the passage which leads to the inner court 
lof this mysterious edifice. We succeeded in forcing this 
open; but the noise of its grating hinges, anlidst the pro- 
\found silence of the place, went to our very hearts, e 
i'then entered a small quadrangle, exactly resembling that of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, filled with weeds, It was di- 
vided into two parta, one raised above the other; the princi- 
| pal side of the court containing an open cloister, supported 
Every thing appeared in & 
neglected state. ‘The women only reside here during sum- 


|to the upper garden. Here is a kiosk, which I shall presently | mer. Their winter apartments may be compared to the late 
describe. Returning from the Charem tothe door by which} Bastile of France ; and the decoration of these apartments 
| we first entered, a lofty wall on the right hand, supports a|/is even inferior to that which I shall presently describe.— 
terrace with a few small parterres: these, at a considerable || From this court, forcing open ® small window near the 
| height above the lower garden, constitute what is now called || ground, we climbed into the building, and alighted upon a 
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the Upper Garden of the Seraglio ; and till within these few || long range of wooden:beds, or couches, covered by mats, 
years, it was the only one. | prepared for the reception of a hund : these reach- 

Having thus completed the tour of this small amd insignif-||ed the whole extent of a very lon » From hence, 
icant spot of nd, let us now enter the kiosk, which ]|| passing some narrow passages, the fi hich were also 
first automaton It is sit-|| matted, we came to a staircase leading tothe upper apart- 


the Sultan’s summer residence. 











architecture, it is 
uate description. We passed from 
slaves to another above: this was 


hi rank, a series of — ae towards — sea,— 
continuing along the corridor, we at last entered the great 
75 bv Oy dudionse, in which the Sultan Mother receives 
visits of ceremony from the Sultanas, and other distinguish- 
ed ladies of the Charem. Nothing can be imagined better 
suited to theatrical representation than this chamber ; and I] 
regret the loss of the very accurate drawing which I caused 
Monsieur Preaux to complete upon the spot. It is exactly 
such am apartment as the best painters of scenic decoration 
would have selected, to afford a striking idea of the pomp, 
the seclusion, and the magnificence, of the Ottoman Court. 
The stage is best suited for its representations ; and there- 
fore the reader is requested to have the stage in his imagin- 
ation while it is described. 
nous mirrors, the costly donations of infidel kings, as they 
ure styled by the present possessors, ‘These mirrors the 
women of the Seraglio sometimes break in their frolics.*— 
Atthe upper end, is the throne, a sort of a cage, in which 
the Sultana sits, surrounded by latticed blinds ; for even here 
her person is held too sacred to be expesed to the common 
observation of slaves and females of the Charem. A lofty 
ight of broad steps, covered with crimson cloth, leads to 
this cage, as toa throne. Immediately in front of it are 
two burnished chairs of state, covered with crimson velvet 
and gold, one on each side the entrance. To the right and 
the left of the throne, and upon a level with it, are the sleep- 
ing apartments of the Sultan Mother, and her principal th. 
males in waiting. The external windows of the throne are 
all latticed: on one side they look towards the sea, and on 
the other into the quadrangle of de Charem ; the chamber 
itself ety the whole breadth of the building, on the 
side of the quadranglé into which it looks. The area below 
latticed throne, or the front of the stage (to follow the 

idéa before proposed,) is set apart for attendants, for the dan- 
cers, for actors, music,refreshments, and whatsoever is brought 
into the Charem for the amusement of the Court. This place 
ig covered with Persian mats; but these are removed when 
the Sultana is here, and the richest carpcts substituted in 


their place. 

Beyond the great Chamber of Audience, is the Assembly 
Room of the Sultan, when he is inthe Charem. Here we 
observed the ificent lustre before mentioned. The Sul- 


etan sometimes visits this chamber during the winter, to hear 
music, and to amuse himself with his favorites. It is sur- 


rounded by mirrors, The other ornaments display that 


strange mixture of magnificence and wretchedness, which 
characterize all the state-chambers of Turkish grandees.— 
Leaving the ly Room by the same door through 
which we entered, and + peared along the passage, as 
before, which runs parallelto the sea-shore, we at length 
reached, what might be termed the Sanctum Sanctorum ot 
this Paphian temple, the Baths cf the Sultan Mother and the 
four principal Sultanas. These are small, but very elegant, 
constru of white marble, and —— by ground glass 
above. At the upper end, is a raised sudatory and bath for 
the Sultan Mother, concealed by lattice-work from the rest 
of the a ent. Fountains play constantly into the floor 
of this bath, from all its sides; and every degree of refined 


It was surrounded with enor-|| 


the whole length of one fide of the room. Old furniture ; 
‘shabby bureaus of the worst English work, made of oak, 
walnut, or mahogany; inlaid broken cabinets ; scattered 
fragments of chandeliers ; scraps of paper, silk rags, and 
empty confectionary boxes ; were the only objects in this part 
‘of the palace. 

From this room, we descended into the court of the Cha- 
‘rem; and, having crossed it, ascended, by a flight of steps, to 
an upper parterre, for the purpose of examining a part of the 
building appropriated to the inferior ladies of the Seraglio. 
Finding it exactly upon the plan of the rest, only worse fur- 
nished, and in @ more wretched state, we returned, to quit 
the Charem entirely and effect our retreat to the garden.— 
'The reader may imagine our consternation, on finding that 


covered that a slave had entered to feed some turkgys, who 
were gobbling and making a great noise at a small distance. 
We profited by their tumult, to force back the huge lock of 
the gate with a large stone, which fortunately yielded to our 
blows, and we made our escape. 

We now quitted the Lower Garden of the Seraglio, and 
_ascended, by a paved road, towards the Chamber of the Gar- 
|den of Hyacinths. This promised to be interesting, as we 
‘were told the Sultan passed almost all his private hours in 
| that apartment ; and the view of it might make us acquaint- 
'ed with occupations and amusements, which characterize 
|\the man, divested of the outward parade of the Sultan.— 
| We presently turned from the paved ascent, towards the 
right, and entering a small garden, laid out into very neat ob- 
long borders, edged with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here no 
plant is suffered to grow, except the Hyacinth ; whence the 
jname of this garden, and the chamber it contains. 
jamined this apartment, by lookipg through a window. Noth- 
ing can be more magnificent. Free sides of it were sur- 
rounded by a divan, the cushions and pillows of which were 
of black’ embroidered satin. Opposite the windows of the 
chamber, was a fire-place, after the ordinary European fash- 


in, Listening, to ascertain if any one was me tg dis- 


of crimson cloth. Between each of these doors and the 
fire-place appeared a glass-case, containing the Sultan's 
private library, upon shelves; every volume alee in manu- 
script, lyirf one above the other, and the title of each book 
written on the edges of its leaves. From the ceiling of the 
room, which was of burnished gold, opposite to the fire-place 
hung three gilt cages, containing. small figures of artificial 
birds: these sung by mechanism. In the centre of the room 
stood an enormous gilt brazier, supported, in an ewer, by 
four massive claws, like vessels seen under side-boards in 

ngland. Opposite to the entrance, on one side of the 
apartment, was a raised bench, crossing the door, on which 
were placed an embroidered napkin, a vase, and basin, for 
washing the beard and hands. Over this bench, upon the 
wall,"was suspended the large embroidered e-feuille, 
worked with silver thread on yellow leather, which is carried 
in procession when the Sultan goes to mosque, or elsewhere 
in public, to contain the petitions poeseclll by his subjects. 
In a nook close to the door, was also a pair of yellow boots ; 
and on the bench, by the ewer, a pair of slippers of the same 
materials, These are placed at the entrance of every apart- 
ment frequented by the Sultan. The floor was covered with 
Gobelins tapestry ; and the ceiling, as before stated, magnifi- 
cently gilded and burnished. Groups of arms, such as pis- 
tols, sabres, and poniards, were disposed, with very singuler 
taste and effect, on the different compartments of the walls ; 
the handles and scabbards of which were covered with dia- 








Juxury has been gdded to the work, which a people, of all 
others best versed in the ceremonies of the bath, have been 
— of inventing or requiring. 
aving the bath, and returning along the passage by 
which we came, we entered what is called the Chamber of 
. Nothing need be said of it, except that it commands 
the finest view any where afforded from this point of the Se- 
raglio. It forms a part of the building well known to stran- 
rs, from the circumstance of its being surported, towards 
fhe sea, by twelve columns of that beautiful and rare breccia, 
the viride Lecedemonium of Pliny, called by Italians Il verde 
antico. These columns are of the finest quality ever seen; 
and each of them consists of one entire stone. The two inte- 
rior pillars are of green Egyptian breccia, more beautiful 
than any specimen of the kind existing. 

We now proceeded to that part of the Charem which looks 
into the Seraglio garden, and entered a larger apartment 
called Chalved Yiertzy, or, as the French would express it 
Salle de promenade. Here the other ladies of the Charem 





monds of very large size: these, as they glittered around, 
gave a most gorgeous effect to the splendor gf the truly 
sumptuous chamber. 

‘We had scarce ended our survey of this costly scene, 

hen, to our great dismay, a Bostanghi made his appear- 
ance within the apartment ; but, fortunately for us, his head 
was turned from the window, and we immediately sunk be- 
low it, creeping upon our hands and knees, until we got clear 
of the Garden of Hyacinths. Thence, ascending to the up- 
per walks, we passed an aviary of nightingales. 

The walks in the upper garden are very small, in wretched 
condition, and laid out in worse taste than the fore court ofa 
Dutchman’s house in the suburbs of the Hague. Small as 
they are, they constituted, until lately, the whole of the Se- 
raglio gardens near the sea ; and from them may be seen the 
whole prospect of the entrance to the Canal, and the oppo- 
| site coast of Scutari. Here, in an old kiosk, is sten a very 
ordinary marble slab, supported on iron cramps: this, never- 
theless, was a present from Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. 





entertain themselves, by hearing and sceing comedies, farci- 
cal representations, dances, and music. "We found it in the 
state of an old lumber-room. Large dusty pier-glasses, in 





heavy gilded frames, neglected and broken, stood, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield's family picture, leaning against the wail, 


~ *[ he misehiet done in this way, by the Grand Signior’s wo- 
men, is so great, that some of the most costly artic:es of furniture 
are removed, when they come from their winter apartments to 
this palace. oon the number, wus the large colored lustre 
given by the Farl of Elgin: this was only suspended during their 

We saw it in this 


peck eunuchs, 


icule. 





It is precisely the sort of sideboard seen in the lowest inns 


half the amount of the freight to send it back again, it shows 
|the nature of the presents then made to the Porte by foreign 
Princes. From these formal parterres, we descended to the 





} Gardener’s lodge, and left the gardens by the gate through 


|which we entered. 


| I never should have offered so copious a detail of the 
\scenery of this remarkable place, if I did not believe that an 


paeentet of the interior of the Seraglio would be satisfactory, 
from the secluded nature of the objects to which it bears 


absence; and evengben by a common rope. 
state. ‘The i when detected, are whipped by the reference, and the little probability, there is of so favorable || "* 


|investigation. 


‘the great door was closed upon us, and that we were locked} 


We ex-) 


ion ; and on each side of this, a door covered with hangings |) 


of England ; and, while it may be said no person would pay | 


ApvVANTAGES OF THE Dirrusion or KnowLEep@z.—An 
intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a Class, vicious ; ney- 
er, as aclass, indolent. The excited mental activity oper- 
ates as a counterpoise to the stimulus of sense and appetite. 
‘The new world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
| things ; the astonishing secrets of thé physical ——— 
and mechanical powers, disclosed to the well-informed mind, 
|present attractions, which, unless the characteris deeply 
| sunk, are sufficient to counterbalance the taste for frivolous or 
corrupt pleasures ; and thus, in the end, a standard of char- 
acter is created in the community, which, though it does not 
jinvariably save each individual, protects the virtue of the 
|mass.—Everett’s Essays. 


Cuaractrer.—Character unimpeached, triumphs sooner or 
jlater, and evinces the truth of that aphorism of Divine wis- 
‘dom—* A good name is better than riches.” Fortune, like 
| gold, may have intrinsic worth ; but character gives it addit- 
jional value, and makes it pass in a more honorable manner, 
|It exalts rank, it ennobles wealth, it sheds a richer lustre on 
lillustrious family, aud beyond all the blazoning of heraldry 
gives an acknowledged rank, and confers a never dying title. 


| —Taylor. 


Seir-Eputation.—Much less of success in life % in re- 
ality dependent upon accident, or what is called luck, than is 
commonly supposed. Far more depends upon the objects 
which a man proposes to himself; what attainments he as- 
pires to; what is the circle which bounds his visions and 
thoughts ; what he chooses not to be educated for, but to ed- 
jucate himself for; whether he looks to the end and aim @ the 
| whole of life, or only to the present day or hour; whether he 
listens to the voice of indolence or vulgar pleasure, or to the 
|stirring voice in his own soul, urging his @nbition on to lau- 

dale objects. : 





| 

















| FHYitor’s Correspondence. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE.—No. III. 

| Another obvious defect in elocution, is indistinct enuncia- 
ition. The clergy seem to think but little of this error; or at 
least, no apparent effort is made for its correction. I care 
not how eloquently the sermon is composed, or how melo- 
dious the voice of the speaker; he has accomplished naghing 
if he remains deficient in enunciation. Too much attention 
cannot be given to this subject. How often has the hearer 
been puzzled, even irritated, by*bad articulation. Words of 
four syllables are sounded as words of two syllables—of one 
or two, not sounded at all. If words are fitly put together, 
they deserve to be fitly spoken. The seme holds true with 
respéct to emphasis. Little reflection or study is given to 
it—it is almost entirely neglected. The minister does him- 
self great injustice, and his people serious injury, by sucha 
course. . 

These defects may be traced in part, to another error in 
the delivery of sermons, I mean that rapid manner of speak- 
ing, so fashionable in our country, and especially in New 
England. When the exercises of the sanctuary conimence, 
it would seem that the only®object of the minister is, to hur- 
ry through the ordinary routine, jump over as many words in 
the discourse as possible, and give the remainder not more 
than half the proper sound. This rapid speaking so preve- 
lent,is a lamentable defect,and deserves correction. A preach- 
er accustomed to speak thus, can never make an impression 
Upon his congregation. It is reasonable to presume, that 
| sentiments, which fall with such rapidity frorp the lips, cannot 
| 

















all enter‘the mind; and those that do, cannot exercife a le- 
gitimate influence. 

The pronunciation also, is often another striking defect; 
but as important as it is toa good delivery, it seldom receives 
‘sufficient practical attention. Many clergymen in this re- 
spect, are extremely barbarous and awkward ; and yet some 
of them who thus err, aspire to be thought ripe and elegant 
scholars and profound theologians. 


In this connection, | 
would suggest the propriety of more care and attention» 
the discharge of all the exercises of the sanctuary. Minis 
ters should regard more than they do, the reading of the 
hymns. No sacred poetry more beautiful arf sometimes sub- 
| lime, can be found, than that in most of our hymn books— 
Nothing delights the audience more, than to hear these 
hymns well read—with the proper emphasis, and modulation 
of the voice. «AndMthe same may be said of the scriptures. 
| There too, our clergy are lamentably deficient. Not one @ 
one hundred, we will venture to say, read the scriptures 
they ought to be read. One would suppose that the 
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is their chief amsusement to elude and tol, an opporthnity being again granted, to any iraveller, for its! various, strong and eloquent language of the sacred volum* 


|| would almost inspire them. It is not so however ; and they 
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' gaake it sound quite as dull as the lawyer does his declara- 
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tions or special plas. The gestures too, are seldom made 
in the proper time and place. When the speaker feels that 
a gesture will impress the thought more deeply upon the 
mind, then he should make it—and if it be a natural and 
graceful gesture, it will contribute to the strength of the 
sentence. 

I am now prepared to meet one objection, which may be 
raised against elocution, or the delivery of sermons. It may 
be maintained that these outward forms and observances, are 
useless, and detract from the dignity and simplicity which be- 
long to the Christian Minister. But thisis not logical—the pre- 
mises and conclusions are untenable, and are opposed to the 
real circumstances of the case. If, however, alimited view 
be taken of the question, the point is yielded. But that is 
not the proper view. It hasa broad and general bearing, 
and requires a comprehensive judgment of its tendency. Is 
then, the observance of these forms useless, and do they de- 
tract from that lofty and independent stand which the clergy 
ought to take? These questions may be more satisfactorily 
determined, by fixing upon the object or end, which the 
preacher would aitain. His object I assume then, to be this; 
to make an impression upon his audience. This can be ac- 
complished only by true and genuine eloquence. That is 
the grand moving power—ihe chief instrument by which he 
is to subdue the feelings, and a vaken the soul from its slum- 
bers, and bid it stretch its thoughts onward and upward, and 
aim at nobler purposes, and heavenly attainments. Elo- 
quence, what‘a wonderful and mysterious power thou dost 
command! The orator and the listening multitude move at 
thy bidding. Thy voice is melodious, the fire of genius is 
enkindled—the countenance beams with intelligence—light- 
ning is in the eye—the action is commanding and graceful 
—the fancy is bold and towering—the assenibly catch thy 
inspiring tones, and bow down before thy mysterious power. 

The effects of eloquence may be illustrated by a few fa- 
miliar examples. When Patrick Henry engaged in the cele- 
brated debate on the resolutions of the Virginia Assembly 
in 1765, concerning the Stamp Act—when he was pouring 
forth a torrent of sublime eloquence, he stopped suddenly, 
and exclaimed in a voice which seemed to shake the pillars 
of the house—¢ Cesar had his Brutus—Charles the First his 
Cromwell—and George the Third,” (“T reason,” cried the 
speaker, “ Treason, Treason,” echoed from every part of the 


he fails of accomplishing one of the noblest purposes to|/ 
which the human intellect can be directed. 

I wish that space and leisure were afforded, to discuss the | 
point more at large. I wish to impress upon the minds of | 
our clergy, the duty of studying true and soul stirring elo- 
quence ; and would point to many of them, as masters of the 
art; imbued with its science and practice, and wielding it 
with a judicious and manly purpose. They cannot be too 
fond of the pursuit, or too ambitious to excel im its multiplied 
and effective designs. Would that many were like Buck- 
minster, in his calm exposition of truth, and vivid pictures of 
the glory of a religious life—in his solemn appeals to the 
conscience, and the tone of deep feeling and persuasive elo- 
quence, which pierced the coldest heart, subdued the violent 
passions, and gave the soul, a consciousness of its ever im- 
proving and immortal tepdency. 





| 
An additional inducement for the clergy to excel in the | 
science of pulpit oratgry, claims a passing remark. "Qhere is 
a growing disposition in the community, a rational and lauda- 
ble desire to hear good preaching ; that is, eloquent 3 
ing. It is a striking and peculiar feature of the age, one 
which augurs well, for the diffusion of liberal and = 








truth. It is more fashionable, (if the term may be used in 
this connection,) to attend public worship than it was, twenty 
years ago. Accordingly, as the number of hearers increas- 
es; the taste, opinions, and feelings of the people become 
more sound and discriminating. They call for a more fin- 
ished and popular style of preaching—one adapted to the 
liberality and progress of the times. Hence, composition 
and elocution have materially improved—greater caution is 
observed—the sentiments are clothed in a more beautiful and 
appropriate drapery—the conscience is touched with more 
effect, and the whole assembly more interested and instruct- 
ed. But it cannot be said, that the preacher is all that 
he should be—that his sermon and the delivery of it are al- 
Ways eloquent and impressive. No—reform is needed ; and 
may the period he not far distant, when our country shall pre- 
sent a long catalogue of names, eminent and accomplished 
in the science of pulpit eloquence. 





The length of these remarks admonishes me, that it is time 
they were concluded, In calling attention to this subject, I 
have been actuated by a desire to excite the ambition of our 
clergy—to make them feel more deeply, and practice more 
diligently. These remarks have been for the most part gen- 








House. Henry faltered not for an instant, and fixing his eye 
on the speaker) “may profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it."* A French Divine began a 
discourse, his hand placed‘on the bier of aking, with this 
emphatic sentence—“ My friends, there is nothing great, but 
God.” And that passage ina sermon of Massillon, if we 
rightly recollect, in which he imagines the day of judgment 
to have arrived, then looking around upon the multitude with 
a keen and piercing eye exclaims, “ What one of you, if the 
heavens were to open this moment, and this beautiful crea- 
tion were dissolved, what one of you, among this vain and 
busy multitude, would expect to be reckoned among the 
just!” History informs us, that the effect produced by these 
striking examples, was so astonishing, that it appeared more 
like a dream, than like sober reality. The multitude seemed | 
to be wrapped up in the speaker, and hy their outward ex- 
pressions illustrated the power of genuine eloquence. But 
we need not go to history for examples. There are men in 
our own community, whose names stand enrolled among the 
great and good, and who if this were the place, I should be 


eral and desultory, because I preferred to have them so.— 
They may have been too, many of them, unwarranted by the 
actual condition of preaching in our community. Be that 
however az it may, all will agree that preaching is not, and 
never can be what it ought to be, until a change is effected 
among the clergy. Christian Ministers, give to this subject 
more of your time and reflection. The part which you act 
in the great community of thought, morality, religion, and 
the world’s chief and grand revolution, is auspicious, and 
must assist you in the acquisition of this great and mighty 
power—power over men’s hearts and consciences—over 
their purposes and actions—over their personal and most 
precious concerns—the progress and salvation of the immor- 
tal soul. Stand up then, in “the great congregation,” and 
speak with eloquence and power. Arouse the minds of the 
people ; subdue and animate their hearts ; inspire them with 
‘a love and reverence for religion ; for theworld’s regeneration | 
|and the spread of truth in its full strength and efficiency. — 
|Speak to them as you have never yet spoken—fix their atten- 














proud to name ; they, as numbers will testify, exercise won- 
derful influence by their eloquence. Indeed, the fact is so) 
palpable, that it is superfluous to waste words in its further | 
discussion. Now the very elements which form this elo-| 
quence, and which give such dignity and power to the) 
preacher, are the very forms and expressions of which | have | 
spoken. The silver voice—the distinct articulation—the | 
erect posture—the graceful and appropriate gesture—the | 
correct pronounciation—the deliberate manner—all these | 
are the elements of that eloquence which charms, instructs) 
and captivates the stirring and busy world. If then, the ob-| 
ject of the preacher is, to make an impression upon his audi- 
ence, it is obvious that it can be done Snly by excelling in 


the science of oratory. As far as he neglects it, just so far 








ltion and make them feel the simplicity and beauty of the 
glorious, doctrines you preach. Then will new and purer | 
light be imparted—the affections elevated—the noble and| 
manly purpose strengthened, and the soul’s aspirations oe 
come more free and heavenly. Christian Ministers; stand) 
lup, like thinking, acting, living men, conscious of the high} 
trust committed to you; and speak out in tones, which will) 


arouse “the great congregation.” * B. 








For the Luverary Journal. 
TOA WHITE ROSE, 

ON THE BOSOM OF MY DECEASED DAUGHTER. 
Pale emblem of her, on whose innocent breast 
Thou art placed, now its struggles have gpnk into rest; | 
Thy whiteness a type of that beautiful face, 














“*Wirt’s Life of Patrick Heary. 


Through which beamed so sweetly the spirit of grace. | 





Of the many bads w that thorning, t to bloom 
On that tree, thou hast blossomed alone for the tomb; 
And gathered, ere there thou had’s flourished an hour, 
Came to die on the bosom of thy sister flower, 


Together, in stillness, your beauties are laid— 

The rose there to wither, the lily to fade ; 

No skill, from the hand of the spoiler, could save ; 

Or youth give a respite from death and the grave. 
New- Bedford. A Farurn. 





For the Literary Journal. 
ON A LOCK OF MY YOUNG DAUGHTER'S HAIR, WHICH BAD 
BEEN PRESERVED BY HER MOTHER. 
, Sacred relic of affection, 
, Treasured by a mother’s love ; 
Kept, to quicken recollection 
Of our little saint above. 


As I gaze, the tear-drop starting 
Albunbidden, dims my eye;, 
With it, comes thine hour of parting— 

With it, comes thy latest sigh. 


Let the stoic call it weakness 
Thus to cherish my regret : 

He who saw thy patient meekness 
Never can the svene forget. 


None can know a parent’s feeling, 
Doomed with one so dear to part, 
Saving those, where sorrow, stealing, 
Marks a parent’s wounded heart. 


Whilst the hand of death was chilling 
All thy pulses, gentle child, 

Faintly murmured, “I am willing”— 
Met the ear, in accents mild; 


Cheering those around thee bending, 
Drawing tears from every eye ; 
Till thy happy soul, ascending, 
Warbled forth a sweet ® good bye.” , 
New- Bedford, A Farorn. 
For the Literary Gund 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 
Bright harbinger of evening ; 
Whose clear and steady light 
Beams mildly, when the vanished sun 
Has left the world to night ; 
I love, beneath thy gentle ray, 
The influence to feel; 
Of thoughts, which Memory from the scenes 
Of other years will steal. 


From visions of departed hours, 
When by thy mellow beam, 

I’ve sailed before the evening breeze, 
On Ocean’s swelling stream, 

And listened to the wafted sound 
Of music floating near, 

Or viewed thy light reflected dance 
In the watery mirror clear. 


Or wandering by the surf-worn strand, 
Or through the leafy grove, 

With some fair form, whose “ beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove ;” 

Whose rith-toned voice arose in strains 
So thrilling, sweet and clear, 

That philomel, to silence charmed, 
Attentive stooped to hear. 


But though the halcyon days of youth 
Have like a meteor passed, 
And Memory heaves the pensive sigh . 
For joys that flee so fast, 
Yet still the bgghtness of the hours, 
Though beaming from afar, 
Sheds light upon surrounding gloom, 
L[gke thee, sweet Evening Star. v. 














THE RED ROSE; 
OR THEeVALUE OF TIME. 


, A NARRATIVE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Mr Eprror.—I have been much pleased with the following 
narrative, which I met ih a late French publication ; and be- 
lieving that it would be acceptable to your readers, I send the 
enclosed imperfect Translation ; hoping it will find a place 
in your columns, The interest of the reader may perhaps 
be increased by knowing that its author isthe French Gen- 
eral Alexander Dumas, now living, son of the Revolutionary 
General of the same name. Respectfully, yours, B****d. 





If a traveller, on the evening of the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber 1793, in passing from the little village of Clisson to that 
of Saint Crepin, had halted on the summit of the mountain, 
at the foot of which runs the river Moine, he would have seen 
on the other side of the valley, an extraordinary spectacle. 

At first, from the place where his eye would have sought 
the village, which was concealed by trees, in the middle of 
an horizon already sha@uded by the twilight, h® would have 
seen three or four columns of smoke, which separate at their 
bases, united as they ascended ; and balancing for a moment 
like a dark cupola, yielded gently toa damp westerly wind, 
and rolled away,’ mingling with the clouds of a heavy and 
misty sky. He would have seen the spots at their bases 
slowly reddening ; and as the smoke gradually moved upward, 
narrow streams cf fire shooting forth; at times wreathing in 
a spiral form, then lowering, and at length rising upright in 
the air, like the mast of a ship. He would then have heard 
the hollow sound of crumbling roofs, accompanied by a more 
brilliant blaze, sending upward its millions of sparkling frag- 
ments. At length® amid the lurid glow of the increasing con- 
flagration, he would have seen the glimmer of arms, and a 
line of soldiers circling around it. He would have heard a 
confused sound of shouting and laughter; and would have 
‘exclaimed with terror, God forgive me—it is an army warm- 
ing themselves by the burning of a village. ° 

Such was the fact. A republican division of from twelve 
to fifteen thousand men, had arrived at the village of Saint 
Crepin, and finding it aban@oned by its inhabitants, had giv- 
en it to thé flames. 

This was not an act of reckless cruelty. It was done in 
pursuance of the plan of a campaign, a plan, the result of 
which proved it to have been the only effectual one which 
could have been adopted. 

A single cottage was spared from the general conflagra- 
tion; and means had been adopted to secure it from destruc- 
tion. T'wo sentinels were stationed at its door, through which 
aids de camp and officers of ordnance were continually pas- 
sing and repassing with reports and orders. 

The individual by whom these orders were given, was a 
young man of from twenty, totwenty-five years of age; whose 
long light hair was parted on his forehead, and fell in curls 
on each side of his pale features. His whole face bore the 
imp of that melancholy which is instamped on the lin- 
eaments of those who are doomed to an early death. The 


blue cloak which he wore, did not entirely conceal the badges |! 


of his rank—the two epaulettes of a General. These were 
woollen ;—the officers of the republican army having previous 
to that time, made to the National Convention, an offering of 
all the gold ornaments of their uniforms. A map was spread 
out ona table before him; and over this he was bending, 
and tracing upon it with a pencil, the route of the intended 
merch. By his side, stood a lamp whose light was almost 
overpowered by the glare of the surrounding conflagration. 
It was General Marceau, who three years afterwards, fell at 
Altenkirchen. 

“ Alexander !” said he, slightly rising, “ Alexander,—eter- 
nal sleeper—are you dreaming of St. Domingo, that you 
sleep so long ?” 

“ What is the matter,” said the individual whom he thus 
addressed, starting suddenly from his slumber, and display- 
ing a figure whose head almost touched the ceiling of the 
apartment. “What is the matter? Are the enemy upon us ?” 
he enquired with a slight creole ac@agt which gave to the 
tones of his voice a peculiar degree of sweetness, 

“ No—but an order has just arrived from the General in 











Chief, Westermann” = *: . 


While his colleague, (for such was the person whom Mar- 
ceau had addressed,) was perusing the order, the latter stood 
examining with an almost childish curiosity, the muscular fig- 
ure of the dark Hercules who stood before him. 

This man was about twenty-eight years of age ; with short 
curling hair, a florid complexion, an open forehead, and teeth 
of remarkable whiteness. His almost supernatural strength 
was a cause of admiration throughout the army; who had 
seen him, on the field of battle, cleave a helmet down to the 
cuirass ; and at a parade, crush between his knees, an unruly 
horse which had taken fright and ran with him from his post. 
This man also was destined to die young ; but less fortunate 
than Marceau, it was his fate to expire, not on the field of 
battle, but by poison administered at the command of aking. 
This was General Alexander Dumas—it was my father. 

“ Who brought this order 2” he inquired. 

“ Delmar, the Representative of the People.” 

“Very well—And where do these poor creatures meet ?” 

“In a wood, a league and a half hence, Look on the map 
—there is the spot.” ‘ 

“ Yes—but I do not see upon the map, tbe hills, the gul- 
lies, the fallen trees, and the thousand other obstacles which 
conceal the true path, which it is almost impossible to find 
even by broad daylight—Infernal country—always so cold 
besides,” 

“ Look,” said Marceau, pushing open the door with his foot, 
and pointing towards the burning village. “Go, and warm 
yourself.—Ha! citizens—what is that 2” ' 

This inquiry was addressed to a group of soldiers, who 
while searching for provisions, had discovered in a dog ken- 
nel adjoining the cottage, 1 Vendean peasant, apparently in 
a state of so deep intoxication that he had been unabie to fol- 
low the other inhabitants of the village when it was aban- 
doned. 

Let the reader imagine a being, bearing some resemblance 
to a human figure, but apparently without intellect; a meré 
living mass, guided by less than brutal instinct—clad in a 
brown jacket, with a vacant, unmeaning face, and long 
straight hair covered by an enormous hat. To this creature, 
Marceau addressed several questions; but found it impossi- 
ble to obtain any thing like a connected answer ; the mutter- 
ed patois, rendered still more confused by ingoxication, be- 
ing utterly unintelligible. He was about td abandon this 
senseless being, as a plaything for the soldiers; when Du- 
mas suddenly commanded them to clear the room, and to 
place the prisoner within it. The latter was then standing 
near the door, through which he was hastily thrust by one of} 
the soldiers. He went forward, stumbling over the floor ; and 
attempting to support himself against the wall, after balanc- 
ing to and fro, for a moment, on his half bent limbs, fell heav- 
ily at full length, and remained apparently void of sense and 
motion. He appeared so incompetent to attempt an escape, 
that no one thought of closing the window of the room, and 
but a single sentinel remained at the door. 

“ Marceau,” said Dumas, “ we have a guide.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ That man.” 

“Yes ; if we choose to delay the march till to-morrow.— 
That fellow has drank enough for a sleep of twenty-four 
hours.” 

Dumas smiled. “Come with me,” said he ; silently con- 
ducting his companion beneath the low shed in which the 
peasant had been discovered. This was separated from the 
apartment in which the latter was now confined, by a slight 
partition, containing several chinks, through which the least 
motion within, might easily be observed ; and where a spy: 
might have heard the slightest word which had passed be- 
tween the two Generals by whom the apartment had been 
occupied but a moment before. 

“ Now look,” said Dumas, in a whisper. 

Marceau obeyed, yielding to the habitual influence which 
was exercised over him by his friend. It was with some dif- 
ficulty that he distinguished the prisoner, who, apparently by 
accident, had fallen in the darkest corner of the room, and 
still remained motionless in the same spot. Marceau turned 
to look at his colleague, who had disappeared. 

He again sur@yed the interior of the cottage ; and thought 
that the prisoner had, in the interval, moved slightly from his 


eel’ 
could see, at a glance, every thing which the apartmentcon. 
tained. He opened his eyes, with a dell yawn, like one 
slowly awaking from a deep and heavy slumber; and gazed 
around, as if to see whether any person was near him. 

A bright flash of joyous intelligence instantly animated 
his features ; and Marceau was at once satisfied that he had 
been duped by a feigned stupidity, and that the intoxica- 
tion also was a mere pretence. The artifice would have 
been completely successful, had it not been detected by the 
superior penetration of Dumas. 

Every motion of the prisoner was now watched by the 
General, with the most careful attention. His features im- 
mediately assumed their former senseless expression—his 
eyes closed—and his whole appearance indicated the com- 
mencement of another sound sleep. With a heavy and ap- 
parently unconscious motion of his foot, he stuck the slen- 
der table ; which with the map and the order from the Gen- 
eral Westermann, which had been left upon it by Marceau, 
fell together, at his side. The head of the sentinel was 
instantly seen though the half-opened door ; but observing 
the cause of the disturbance, he at once withdrew it, and 
said, with a laugh to his comrade, “ It is the citizen, who is 
dreaming.” 

On hearing these words, the prisoner opened his eyes, from 
— flashed an indignant glance at the soldier. Instantly, 

with a sudden motion, he grasped the order, and cuncéaled 
it in his bosom. 

Marceau held his breath. His right hand grasped the hilt 
of his broadsword, while, with his left pressed against his 
forehead, he supported the whole weight of his body, as he 
leaned against the partition. 

The attention of the prisoner appeared to be directed 
towards that side of the apartment: but soon, by his knee 
and elbow, he commenced drawing himself slowly towards 
the door; until through the crevice between that and the 
threshold, he could distinctly observe the position of the 
soldiers without. He then, with great caution, began to move 
gradually towards the half opened window ; and when with- 
in about three feet of the opening, sought for some weapon 
which was concealed in his bosom ; rose, and sprang through 
with the leap of a jaguar. 

Marceau shouted to his men—he did not foresee this es- 
cape, and had not time to prevent it. He was answered by 
a cry of malediction. The Vendean, in springing from the 
window, found himself confronted by Dumas, whom he at- 
tempted to strike with his knife ; but the General had seized 
his hand in the act, and instantly turning the point of the 
blade backward against his own bosom, held him so com- 
pletely in his power, that it needed but a single motion of 
his arm, to oblige the Vendean to drive the knife into his 
own heart. 

“I promised you a guide,Marceau,” said Dumas, “and here 
he is—an intelligent one, I hope.” “I might shoot thee, vil- 
lian,” said he to the peasant, “ but it will answer my purpose 
better to let thee live. Thou hast overheard our conversa- 
tion ; but wilt not carry it to those who sent thee.” “ Citi- 
zens,” he added, speaking to the soldiers who had been at- 
tracted by this remarkable scene, “this man will be our 
guide. Place him at the head of the column; and let two 
of you each grasp one of his hands. If he deceives you— 
if he makes the slightest attempt to escape—cleave him 
down, and throw him over the hedge.” ‘ 

Orders were soon given in a low tone, which put in motion 
the broken line of soldiers extended around the ashes of the 
village. The groups united, platoons were formed, and the 
long, black line was soon descending through the low road 
which separates Saint Crepin from Montfaucon 3; and when, 
afew moments afterwards, the moon broke through the 
|clouds, and gleamed for an instant on that long range of bay- 
jonets moving onward in silence, a spectator might almost 
‘have imagined that he saw below him, an immense black 
jooupeat, with scales of burnished steel. 

A night march is an unpleasant thing to an army. Ona 
beautiful day, there is an exhilaration in the pomp of war— 
when the sun looks upon the field of conflict; and crowds 
are ranged around it, as on the seats of an amphitheatre, to 
clap their hands and exult with the conqueror; when the 
sound of brazen trumpets gives new vigor to the fibres of the 

















first position; for his head lay in such a situation that he 
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canopy; when friends and foes are there, to witness how 
bravely we can die; it is sublime. But, in the night—in the 
night ‘—not knowing whence the attack comes, or in what 
manner you may defend against it—feeling the blow, but 
ignorant by whom it is given—falling, but not seeing the 
hand which smites you—crushed by the feet of those who 
trample upon and march over you without knowing on whom 
they tread. There, one cannot play the gladiator—rolling, 
turning, biting the earth, and tearing it with his nails—Oh, it 
is horrible. 

The army marched on, sadly and in silence ; for they knew 
that each side of the road was lined with hedges and with 
thick fields of broom and rushes; and that this road was 
leading them toa battle—a night battle. They thus proceed- 
ed, for about half ap hour. A gleam of moonlight occasion- 
ally broke through the clouds; and as it fell upon the head 
of the dark column, the eye night discern the peasant guide 
listening at the least noise, and carefully guarded by the two 
soldiers to whose custody he had been committed. Once, 
on the flank, a crushing of leaves had been heard ; the head 
of the column suddenly halted, and the challenge “qui vive?” 
was hastily given ; but no answer was returned. “It is,” 
said the guide, smiling, “a hare which has started from her 
form.” Several times, the two soldiers thought that they 
perceived some object whose figure they could not distin- 
guish, moving before them in the road, and said to each other, 
“Look forward;” but the Vendean replied, “It is your shadow 
—let us advance.” 

At length, on turning an angle of the road, two men were 
seen suddenly rising from the earth. The soldiers attempted 
to give the alarm; but one of them dropped instantly, with- 
outa sound ; and then the other reeled and fell ; having mere- 
ly been able to utter the words, “a moi.” 

Twenty muskets blazed at that instant. By the flash, three 
men were discovered in the act of flight ; one of whom stag- 
gered, fell, and attempted to draw himself down the declivity, 
tothe opposite side of the hedge. Some of the soldiers ran 
to him—he was not the guide. He was questioned, but re- 
tured no answer; and one of them thrust a bayonet through 
his arm, to ascertain if he was dead. He did not move. 

Marceau himself assumed the post of guide. His acquain- 
tance with the localities of the spot, gave him hope that he 
thould be able to keep the path. In about a quarter of an 
hour, he perceived the dark mass of the forest, in whose re- 
cesses, according to the information which he had received, 
the inhabitants of several villages, the wreck of severa! ar- 
mies, in all about eighteen hupdred men, were assembled to 


The two generals divided their small army into several 
columns, in order to surround the forest, and close up all the 
tvenues which led to its centre. Half an hour was allowed 
sufficient time for taking possession of the several posi- 
tions. One division halted in the road which lay before 
them; while the‘others marched in semi-circular lines from 
the flanks of this main body. Fora short time, the heavy 
tnd measured tread of the departing divisions was heard in 
the darkness ; until gradually becoming more and more faint, 
it at length, entirely ceased. 

Swiftly passes the half hour which precedes a battle. — 
The soldier has searely time to examine the priming of his 
musket, and to say to his comrade—* J have twenty or thirty 
franes in the corner of my knapsack—if I fall, you will send 
them to my mother.” The word “en avant !”—forward— 
tesounded along the line; and every one started, at the in- 
stant, as if he had not expected it. 

As the column advanced, lights appeared to be gleaming 
tlong the cross path which leads though the centre of the 
forest. These were soon discovered f be a number of torches 


coming more distinctly visible ; until at length a-most unex-| 
pected scene burst upon the sight. 


Sainte Marie de Rhe was in the act of celebrating the mass. 
The altar was surrounded by a number of old men, each hold- 


vere kneeling in prayer. Between that group and the front 
of the republican division, there stood a wall of armed men, 
presenting the same arrangement of battle, both for the at- 


witness the celebration of a Mass. jeling to escape from that terrific fight. 


ty whose glare, the surrounding gbjects were gradually be- 
Ata rustic altar, hastily erected, of stone, the Cure of| good cause !” 


inga torch. Around these, a circle of women and children|| 


pin, the guide who had escaped ; now wearing the full dress 
of a Vendean soldier; with the rallying sign, the heart of 
red cloth on his left breast, and on his hat, the white hand- 
kerchief instead of a plume. 

The Vendeans did not await the attack, They had sta- 
tioned sharp shooters in different parts of the forest, who 
commenced a scattering fire. The republicans advanced 
without returning it. Not a word was uttered, except when 
after each reiterated discharge from their enemies, there pas- 


les rangs!” 

The mass, which Was not yet finished, was centinued by 
the priest. His audience appeared to be unconscious of all 
which was passing around them, and still remained kneeling. 
The republicans steadily advanced uatil they came within 
thirty paces of their enemies, The front rank then knelt, 
and three lines of muskets were brought to a level, like stalks 


sed along the line, the brief order “ serrez les rangs!—serrez| 








ee 
He again hurried to the battle field, ordered his troops to 
retire to Chollet, left the command to his colleague, and re- 
turned to the young Vendean. ' 
He found her ready to attend him ; and they directed their 
course towards the great road which passes through the Ro- 
magne; where aservant of Marceau awaited their approach 
with saddle horses, which could not be brought into the in- 
terior, on account of the ravines and marshes by which the, 
paths were obstructed. Here the embarrassment of Marceau 
was increased, by the fear that his young companion could 


not mount a horse, knowing that ‘it was impossible for 


her to travel on foot; but his fears were soon removed, on 
discovering that she rode, not indeed with the strength, but 
with the ease of an accomplished horseman. She noticed 
his surprise; and observed with a smile, “ You will be 
less astonished when you know me, and learn by what 
a chain of circumstances, the exercises of your sex have be- 





of wheat bent downward by the wind. Their fire was given, 
and the ranks of the Vendeans were thinned. 
balls in passing, struck among the women and children at 
the foot of the altar. Cries were heard, and there was a mo-) 
mentary confusion among that feeble group—but the priest) 
calmly rose ; and—my God! every head was again bowed to 
the earth; and all there was silent. 

The republicans poured in their second fire, at the distance 
of ten paces, with as much goolness as if at a parade—with 
a8 much precision as if before a igrget. The Vendeans re- 
turned the volley ; after which, neither party had time to re- 
load their arms. The contest was now to be decided by the 
bayonet ; and here all the advantage was on the side of the 
reguifrly armed republicans. ‘The priest was still at the al- 
tar, continuing the ‘mass. 

The Vendeans at length drew back; while whole ranks 
were falling at once, ,uttering no sound except their dying 
imprecations. The priest saw the situation of his friends— 
he made a signal—the torches were extinguished ; and the 
battle raged in almost total darkness. All was then wild 
confusion and disorder. Amid the raging slaughter, blows 
came from unseen hands, and fell upon unseen forms ;' and 
men sunk and died without asking for quarter—a pfayer 
which is so seldom made and granted in the same language. 

At length, however, the words “ mercy—mergy!” were 
spoken in a voice of terror, by some one at the knees of 
Marceau, whose arm was at that instant raised to strike. 

“ Mercy—mercy !—save me—save me—in the name of 
heaven—in the name of your mother !” 

It was a young Vendean—an unarmed child,who was strug- 





The General drew him from the press of the battle, in or- 
der to conceal him from the view of* his men; but was soon 
compelled to stop; for the boy had fainted. This excess of 
terror in a soldier, surprised Marceau ; who hastened to render 
the necessary assistance, and tearing open his coat to give 
him air, discovered that the being whose life he had preserv- 
ed was a woman. 

Not a moment was to be lost. The orders of the Conven- 
tion were peremptory. Every Vendean, taken in arms, or 
found present at a meeting like this, whatever the age or sex, 
was doomed to perish on the seaffold. He seated the young 
girl at the foot of a tree; and hastened again to the field of 
‘battle. He soon found among the dead, a young republican 
‘officer, whose size very nearly corresponded with that of the 
‘unknown female; and removing the coat and hat from the 
'body, he returned io the tree. “My father!” was her first 
\exclamation, as she rose and pressing her hands upon her 
| forehead, strove to recal her scattered recollections. “Oh, 
\it is dreadful—I was with him—and I abandoned him. My 
‘father; my father—perhaps he is dead !” 

“ My young mistress—Lady Blanche”—said a man whose 
‘head suddenly appeared from behind the tree ; “ the Marquis 
de Beaulieu lives—he is safe. Live the King, and the 
—The speaker disappeared like a shadow ; but 
not until Marceau had recognized him as the peasant of Saint 
Crepin. 

“ Tinguy—Tinguy @—cried the young girl, extending her 
hands towards the place where the man had stood. 

“ Silence,” said Marceau ; “a single word will discover you. 
I will save you—I—Put on this coat and hat, and remain 








‘ck and the defence. ‘There stood the peasant of St. Cre- 











come familiar tome. Your air of goodness emboldens me to 


Some of the tell you the events of my life—the story ., of one so young, 


jand who has already endured so much,” 

| “ Yes—we shall have time enough for all,” said Marceau ; 
\« for you are my prisoner, and I shall not yet set yout lib- 
erty. We must now reach Chollet with all possible speed. 
So be firm on your saddle, my young horseman, and let us 





' 
| hasten.” 


| “ Let us hasten,” said the Vendean; and in three quar- 
ters of an hour, they entered Chollet. The General in Chief 
was at the Town House; which Marceau entered, leaving 
his servant and prisoner at the door. Having rendered an 
account of his expedition, he went with his attendants to the 
hotel of “ Sans Culottes,” an inscription which occupied the 
sign from which the words “ Au grand Saint Nichoias “ had 
been effaced. Here he engaged two apartments, to one of 
which he conducted the young girl, and directed her to throw 
herself upon the bed, in her present dress, and to take the re- 
pose which she so much needed after the scenes of that 
dreadful night. He then sought his own chamber, feeling 
that there was in his hands, the responsibility of a life, de- 
|pendant only on the means which he might adopt for its pre- 
servation, 

Blanche, on her part, thought, first of her father ; and then 
of the young republican general, with his noble countenance 
and his winning voice. The events’of the night appeared to 
her like a dream. She walked the apartment, to be as- 
sured that she was awake—etopped before a mirror, to be 
convinced that she was herself—and then wept at the thought 
of her desolute situation. The idea of death—of death upon 
the scaffold, did not enter her mind—for, had not he said, “I 
will save you ?” 

She—who had just entered the’ world—why should they de- 
sire her death ? Beautiful and inoffensive, why should men 
seek her head—her blood? She could not believe herself in 
danger. Her father—the “ Vendean Chief”—he slew, and 
might be slain. But shco—a harmless girl, yet in her infam- 

cy—Oh, far from thinking of its doubts and darkness, lif was 
full of beauty and of joy—the future, boundless, The war 
myst cease—the empty cast see its hosts returning—And 
then, one day, a fatigued young man would there seek for 
hospitality. He would be twenty-four, or perhaps twenty-five 
years of age—with a sweet, mild voice—light hair—the dress 
jof a general—and he would tarry there, a long, long time-— 
| Dream dream, poor Blanche. 
| There is a period in youth, when sorrow is a stranger to 
\existence: when it appears to be proof against misfortune ; 
|when however sad a thought may be, it ends with a smile. 
|It is because we have viewed but one side of the horizon of 
life ; because we have not seen enough of the past, to create 
|doubts of the future. 
And Marceau also, was not without his dreams; but he 
had seen the realities of life: he knew the political hatred of 
\the times: he felt the uncertainties attendant on a Revolu- 
‘tion. His mind was agitated by comparing the probable 
chances of success of a variety of expedients for saving the 
| life of Blanche ; who was now slumbering, unconscious of her 
|situation ; and at length he determined to accompanf her to 
Nantes, which was not far distant, and where his own family 
|resided. For three years, he had not seen his mother or sis- 
ters; and no suspicion could arise, from his asking leave to 














here.” 





visit them. With this view, he repaired at day break to the 





, bear thyself so bravely last night, that I can refuse thee 
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quarters of General Westermann, by whom his request was 
immediately granted. He was anxious to depart on the in- 
stant, knowing that Blanche could not be gone too soon.— 
But the permission must yet bear another signature—that of 
Delmar, the Representative of the People ; who had arrived 
but an hour before, with the troops from the battle-field in 
the forest, and was now asleep in an adjoining apartment ; 
-but the General in Chief promised Marceau, that as soon as 
he awoke, the permission should recei¥e his signature, and 
be sent to the hetel, without delay. 

On returning to his apartment, he was niet by General 
Dumas, who had been seeking him; to whom he immediate- 
ly communicated the adventure of the preceding night; for 
between the two friends there existed the most perfect con- 
fidence. While breakfast was in preparation, he sought his 
prisoner, who had already inquired for him; and apprized 
her of his colleague's intention to pay her a visit. Dumas 
soon made his appedfance ; and his first words to Blanche 
were those of comfort. After a few moments of conversation, 
she experienced ‘only that degree of uneasiness which is in- 
separable from the sitygtion of a young girl placed between 
two men, to whom she is almost an entire stranger. 

The three were moving towards the table ; when the door 
suddenly opened, and Delmar, the Representative of the Peo- 
ple, entered the room. i 

So rapid has been the course of our narrative, that we have 
been unable to speak particularly of this personage, until the 
present time. He was one of those men whom Robespierre 
used as an additional arm, at the end of his own, when reach- 
ing within a Province—one of those men who thought they 
understood his system of regeneration, because he had said 
to them, “It is necessary to regenerate”—one of those, in 
whose hands, the guillotine was an agent of much more ac- 
tivity than discrimination. 





His sudden appearance caused Blanche to start, even be- 
fore she heard his name. “Ah,” said he to Marceau, “thou 
then leave &s so soon, Citizen General? but thou didst 


nothing. I am however a little angry with thee, for permit- 
ting the escape of the Marquis de Beaulieu—I had promised 
to send his head to the Convention”—Blanche stood, pale 
and cold, the image of terror; and Mareeau placed himeelf| 
before her. “But what {1s missed is not lost,” he continued. 
“The republican hounds have keen scent and sharp fangs, 
and are now upon his track—There is your permission, drawn 
in due form; and you may depart, at your pleasure. But 
first I must breakfast with you; for | am unwilling to part 
from a brave man like yourself, without drinking to the wel- 
fare of the Republic, and the destruction of the Brigands.”* 
(To se ConTINUED.]} 





For the Literary Journal. 
PHRENOLOGY.—No. I. 

No subject, apparently, attracts more attention at the pres- 
ent day, or enlists more enthusiastic advocates, than the sci- 
enceef Phrenology. When it is asserted, that as a subject 
of study and contemplation, it is interesting, the almost gev- 
eral voice of public opinfon is vftered. When, also, it is said 
that its foundation is deep and strong—that its principles are 
broad and rational, capable of being reduced to a perfect and 
harmonious system, that voice is not so clear and decided in 
its tone. Many, I may say, a vast majority of those who ex- 
amine the subject, believe it nothing more than a piece of 
patch-work, mere hypothesis, most admirably adapted to gull 
the curious—to make vanity the ruling passion, to lead many 
to imagine their sculls are filled with the profoundest wis- 
dom, the noblest qualities and far-reaching thoughts ang 
emotions. If this science be true ; if it has a broad foundation 
to sustain its principles, well may it be denominated a re- 
markable science, a wonderful discovery, an astonishing de- 
velopment of the great and mysterious properties of that most 
wonderful being, man. For it deals with him. It professes 
to teach f him, who treads this lower world, who is endow- 
ed with such vast powers, who is made capable of such lofty 
aspirations, various faculties, strange thoughts, bitter strug- 
gles with gnawing want, rebellious pride, urgent passion— 
It tells of him, who is doomed to bear in his oftentimes bar- 
ren, wasted heart, the sign of the storm he has resisted, and 


*'This was the appellation usually given by the republicans to 
the Vendean soldiers. 





“the scathed tokens of the lightnings he has braved”—it pro- | 
fesses to solve “the strange enigma of our existence,” to be 
as a beacon light to the wanderer, and to invite all within 
the folds of its rich and beautiful philosophy. 


It is not my purpose to discuss generally, the principles, | 
such as they are, and the evidence such as it is,in favor of) 


Phrenology. It is doubtful if such a discussion might be al- 
togéther profitable, or an appropriate use of the columns of), 
this Journal. But however, for the sake of amusement, I 
will give a transcript of a few reflections upon the subject.— 
Before entering upon that, it may be proper to allude to some 
general notions of the professors of Phrénology, connected | 
with its progress and development. 

They indulge the notion, that every man who is not de-| 
cided in his approbation of the craniological theory, is a dunce 
or a fool. 
this a severe judgment. I can very well conceive of another’s 
doubting or rejecting a peculiar theory or science, and yet 
be a very wise man. His doubt may be, and often is, the 
strongest evidence of his wisdom. You may therefore be- 
lieve, that Phrenology has no foundation, reject the whole of 
it, laugh at every one who does believe it, and yet be neither 
a dunce nor a fodl—and perhaps many of the avowed profes- 
sors will be, and are now, on your side of the question. Be- 
sides, it is a common practice with the Phrenologists, when 
a reasonable doubt is expressed of the truth of the science, 
to raise the fashionable crygof oppression, persecution. No® 
if this course is adopted to gain friends, and add to the zeal 
already enlisted, its policy may be made a serious question ; 
aud further than this, they march under the banner of many, 
with whom it is not reputable, to say the least, to be as#®ciat- 
ed. Persecution? That is the voice of @ll parties, all inter- 
ests, all times, all people. It is a weak and miserable plea 
set up by all. Question the wisdom of, a horse-jockey, and 
he will cry, persecution; and so will the empiric with his 
nostrums, Hygeian Pills and patent medicines of all sorts, and 
so do all religious, moral and political associations, the world 
over. It is not manly, to indiilge in in such lamentations, and 
moréover, it argues against the soundness of the philosophy. 

Orfe word more, as to the general plea of the professors. 
They tell us that the world has been, and is now in igno- 
rance—that no grand and important discoveries have been 


Now no candid mind will hesitate to pronounce |) 
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|facts and observation, that I concluded some new discovery 
“had been made, and some new facts developed as to the con- 
struction of the brain. It seemed absolutely necessary to be- 
lief, that an exhibition of the brain should be made, a dissec- 
|tion of the parts—a complete anatomy of the whole, and 
its divisions fairly exhibited, and proved by complete de. 
/monstration. It was not done—it has never been done, to my 
knowledge; and until it is done, this specific division, and 
these distinct lines of the brain must remain a solemn mys- 
tery, like many other mysteries connected with our being. 
| {t will not establish the truth of this science, for the pro- 
fessors to assert in round terms, that such a division exists, 
and yet not be able to prove it, or even to disprove in one 
single point, what the most accomplished anatomists contend 
for, that such division does not exist, that, it is mere hypoth. 
esis; any more than a denial of the truths of Divine Revela- 
‘tion will establish Atheism, ofany other ism known to the 
|world. I say then, that as the Phrenologists make the bold 
| statement ; as they, and they alone assert that a distinct, spe- 
cific division of the brain exists, it is their business to prove 
| it—to show it to the world by a dissection of the brain, and 
| continuous trace of the lines of separation. It is not the busi- 
ness of anti-phrenologists to disprove the proposition—they 
introduce it, and if they cannot maintain their own progeny, 
they need not apply to public sympathy for support. Can they 
| prove it® No, never—it exists in no other brain but their own, 
|and even there it is so imperfectly developed, that no other 
|eye can trace it out. If the advocates of this popular szience 
_put this division of the brain as a prominent point in its favor, 
and yet are not able to trace its lines, to prove its reality, 
where is the science? Its foundation is gone certainly, and 
if that is gone, where is the superstructure ? Who will build 
the monument to its departed glory: who will write its epi- 
taph? 

But thus far, I have assumed the position that no natural 
division of the brain exists. There is one exception to this, 
the cerebellum. Anatomy has proved this to be a separate or- 
gan. And hence the remarks above, of course, have no bear- 
ing upon this part of the question. 

To go a few steps farther on this vital point in favor of 
Phrenology. Its advocates tell us, that Gall and Spurzhein 
were accomplished anatomists, so much so, that they have 


made—that public opinion in relation to the true science of||made the most wonderful discoveries in that interesting sei- 
government, religion, morals, and more than all, education,||ence. Admit if you please that they were accomplished, and 
has not advanced with time, and the revolutions of nature.—|| this is a fact which no candid mind will dispute, what does 


Such names as Newton, Bacon, Locke, Priestley, Burke ; and 
coupled with them, the distinguished of our own times and 
our own country, they and their immortal works are as noth- 
ing, compared to the systems and wonders which Phrenolo- 





that prove? Does it demonstrate that a natural division of 
the organs of the brain exists, and that too, in separate, dis- 
tinct forms? Dr. Spurzheim delivered a course of lectures 
in Boston. Did he prove this division, by dissection? Not 


gy will unfold. This repeated, and as all unprejudiced minds||that I ever heard of. If it prevails, certainly such an ac- 
must admit, immoderate praise of its own merits, is not cred-|| knowledged and accomplished Phrenologist as he was, ought 
itable to Phrenology. A little more modesty on its part,||to have proved it. It is a gross assumption, an unwarrants 
would be quite as acceptable, and enlist as large a propor-||ble hypothesis. Facts drawn from nature, knowledge de- 


tion of friends, 


When a person stands at the corners of the || rived from a close and patient observation, anatomy with iv 


streets, and proclaims his love of religion, and morality, and||keen and searching power, all oppose it. The question 


on those who stand up and boast, that they have discovered 


of opposition. 


to do with the truth of Phrenology—they only serve to show 


ty of the very errors, which they condemn, in opponents. 
And now let us come directly to the question. 
ology true ¢ 


than I can devote. 





ine some of the most prominent points. 


Is Phren- || struction, the offices, 
What are the chief principles adduced in its|| dence existing between our own being and that of all te” 
favor, and how may the falsity of those principles be illustrat-|| restial animals. It may tefl us, that the heart, the lungs, the 
ed? Thése questions are broad and comprehensive, and to|| stomach, the liver, &c. are much alike in all—that the same 
go over the whole ground, will occupy more time and space || fluid circulates through their vessels, and nearly in the sam 
It will be sufficient therefore, to exam-|| order. 


the world’s welfare, you may place his name on the cata-|| again recurs, upon what foundation does this popular science 
logue of hypocrites, The same judgment may be passed up-|j rest ? 


Again, the sceptical are referred to what is termed con 


a new philosophy which is to reform, revolutionize, and re-|| parative anatomy, to teach them striking views upon Phre- 
generate the world. Men, I mean sober inquiring men, will | nology. Craniologists tell us, that comparative anatomy de- 
doubt the truth of their philosophy, and dpon investigation || mdnstrates a relation of the anterior to the posterior part of 
will find its basis weak, and trembling at every appearance || the head, corresponding with the intellect of the individual. 
I am aware that these remarks have nothing || Now it so happens, that a vast majority of comparative anal 


omists, deny this statement altogether. They say, no such 


that the part taken by the professors in advocating its claims || relation exists, no svch resemblance can be marked. Cot 
is not free from objections, and that they themselves, are guil-|| parative anatomy can only teach us the projections of the 


organs. It can only tell us of the general economy, the col 
outlines of the plan, the correspo® 





But will it tell us, that a relation of the anterior 
the posterior part of the head exists, corresponding with the 


First.—The Phrenologist maintaing that there isa number] intellect of the individual, and will it therefore aid the pt 
of distinct, specific divisions of the human brain. This I have || fessors of Craniology ? 


heard stated as one of the chief, in fact the fundamental 
point in the science. 





Before leaving this division of the question, let us g°* 


When the statement was made, it|| few steps further, and see if comparative anatomy will offer 





seemed so singular, and so directly at war with indisputable || additional light to the Phrenologists. The natural history 
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of animals, of which comparative anatomy is the very life 
and soul, is, from the striking resemblance of construction of 
living animals and man, always interesting and useful. At 
the present time it is peculiarly so, and upon this question 
is ¥ considerable importance. The resemblance which 
many animals bear to ourselves in their frames and actions, 
induces us to ascribe to them similar feelings, our own pleas- 
ures, pains, sensations, desires, and aversions, and the same 
motives to action; and thus is excited in oir minds, even 
from earliest infancy, a strong association and sympathy for 
these animals. We never feel this in contemplating inor- 
ganic matter, any wonderful substance or production of na- 
ture, such as rocks and trees, or other phenomena. Com- 
parative anatomy discovers striking peculiarities in the econ- 
omy of animals, founded on corresponding arrangements of 
organization. Their structure, the position and connexion 
ofthe organs, their number, nature, vital properties, and the 
combinations which form such a beautiful and harmonious 
whole. This is the business of comparative anatomy—its 
whole life and essence. Now, if Phrenology expects any 
material aid from comparative anatomy, in what a deplorable 
position does it stand. Why, I should as soon think of talk- 
ing of Life as independent of an animal body, of a function 
without reference to an appropriate organ, as to talk of com- 


, parative, anatomy in connexion with Craniology. It has no 


more to do with the subject—that is, it renders no more aid 
in support of its absurdities, than a lecture maintaining the 
notion, that the tides of the broad Atlantic are designed to 
bring the ship to her destined haven. It does not, and the 
professors can never gull us into the belief, that it teaches 
beyond all reasonable doubt, a relation of the anterior to the 
posterior part of the head, corresponding with the intellect 
of the subject. A rational’man will ‘no sooner believe it, 
than he would go to the Great Desert, and construct there 
a dwelling for himself and his kindred. If the truth of this 
science depends upon comparative anatomy, the question 
again recurs, where is it, and the broad fqundation upon 
which it rests ? ANTI. 
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‘shore of Lake Superior; having travelled, one thousand} 
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_ PROVIDENCE, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1833. 

The present number “«-.tains the commertement of a 
narrative by General Dumas, of some events which occurred 
during the war in La Vendee, at the period of the French 
Revolution of 1792. The author has undoubtedly, in some 
portions of the tale, thrown the drapery of fancy over scenes 
which required nothing to heightem the effect of their terri- 
ble reality. We would willingly Rave given the entire nar- 
rative at this time ; but our limits hag@ required its division 
into three parts; the remainder of which will probably fol- 
low in the two next numbers. 





It is a true picture of the unsparing desolation, the re- 
morseless and cold-blooded atrocities of that exterminating 
warfare, and of the romantic incidents which in such a state 
of society, must necessarily occur. 


No portions of the history of the French Revolution pos- 
sess greater interest, than those which record the fate of 
that quiet and pastoral district. The situation of the people, 
their domestic manners and habits of life, were peculiar, The 
intercourse between the nobility and peasantry had not been 
marked by those broad lines of distinction which separated 
the two great classes, in other portions of the country. The 
people led a secluded and patriarchal life, attached to their 
institutions, and to the ministers of their religion. They 
had not felt in so great a degree, the pressure of events, the 
perversion and abuse of old institutions, which had in the 


any of the people, who should attend upon his ministrations. 
The latter at length flew to arms, in defence of their ancient 
institutions ; the forces of the republic were poured into 
their devoted district ; and its whole territory lajd waste by 
fire and the sword. 

Every reader who is familiar with the peculiar character 
and habits of the Vendeans, and wif the events of this 
'thrilling portion of their history, must be interested in the 
'scenes which are contained in this tale of General Dumas ; 
|and to those who have not given particular attention to that 
‘portion of the revolutionary annals; we have thought that 
\these few remarks might not be unacceptable, particularly 
\if they should lead to an examination of the recorded facts 
of that eventful contest; which are to be found related with 
a greater or less degree of minuteness, in every history of 
the revolution. An admirable summary may be found in the 
fifteenth chapter of the first volume of Scott’s Life of Napo- 
leon; a work to which we particularly refer, because it is 





the subject. 





Tue Norra American Macazine.—The July number of 
this work, is decidedly superior to qny of those which have 
preceded it. Its articles comprise an extensive range of 
subjects, and several of them are eloquently and powerfully 
written. In one respect, this work is peculiar; its contents 


and the feelings which it labours to excite, are purely Ameri- 


which it has ever taken, on the subject of our native literature ; 
and with its views respecting the means of raising the stand- 
ard of that literature, and giving it a permanent, distinguish- 
ing, and self-sustaining character. 





EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF Captain Ross.—We learn 
from the Montreal Gazette, that the daring band of adven- 
turers under the command of Captain Back, reached the 
Sault of St. Mary’s, on the eleventh of May, without acei- 
dent ; and that on the fifteenth, they passed Michipitoton, a 
\small trading port of the Hudson’s Bay Company, on the 





| 





miles, in twenty one days. 
A late Knglish publication gives the following outline of| 
the route which it is intended for the party to take; and the 


“The route to be pursued is the ordinary one for the fur- 


from Montreal of about two thousand five hundred miles, 
which may, it is expected, he accomplished early in July.— 
The mode of travelling on the lakes, is in a large birch-rind 
canoe, which at Fort William will be changed for smaller 
‘canoes, adapted for river navigation. At Cumberland House 
|the party will embark in batteaux, which are better calculat- 
\ed for conveying the pemmican., This, which will form their 
|most certain food, is made from the fid@h of buffalo, moose, 





\tity of fat ; and when well prepared, it will keep good for 
| years; scraped and boiled in snow water, it forms a palatable 
{and nutritious soup. At Slave Lake, Indian guides and hun- 
\ters will be obtained to accompany the party to the Great 
|Fishing River. The most eligible spot for winter residence 
| having been selected, a certain number of the people will be 
‘appointed for erecting the necessary buildings, and the hun- 
‘ters and fishermen employed to store up provisions, while 
‘Captain Back will — himself, without loss of time,} 
down the river in a light canoe, with a crew of eight men,| 
well armed. As the river flows through the barren lands of | 
nearly equa) elevation with those north of Fort Enterprise, 
it is expected its course, like that of the Copper Mine, will, 
be interrupted by rapids, or cascades. This cruise will ena-| 
ble Captain Back to survey these, so that on his return to 
the winter establishment, they may construct boats conbin- 
ing the qualities of the river and the sea navigation. As, 
far, glso, as the season will permit, Captain Back expects 











more populous parts of France, been preparing the way for 
the coming Revolution; and had accordingly watched its pro- 
gress with jealousy and alarm: and when the decree of the 
National Assembly went forth, to deprive of office and the 
means of life, all those among the priests who would not re- 
nounce the rites and tenets of the Church of Rome, it was 
resisted by the whole population of La Vendee. This resis- 


tance led to stronger measures on the part of the govern-| 


ment; and imprisonment and death were the penalties pro- 
vided fcr the | who should disobey the mandate, and for 


that his visit to the sea will give hii an opportunity of com-| 
| municating with the Esquimaux, and of obtaining, if not in-| 
| telligence of Captain Ross, at least much information for the| 
direction of his course the following summer. Having pas- 
sed the first winter, they would start for sea the moment the 
ice breaks up; and if the epinion which Captain Back has 
been led to entertain, from an Inspection df the maps traced 
by the Indians, of the mouth of the river between sixty-eight! 
and sixty-@ine parallels of latitude be correct, they would) 
\then be less than three hundred miles from the wreck of the} 
|Fury, and, under favorable circumstances, little or no doubt! 
jcan be entertained of their being able to reach it. If, con-| 


more generally and readily accessible than any other, upon |) 


and its principles, the feelings with which it is conducted, |) 
can. We are pleased with the firm, bold, independent stand 


| pearance to day. 


manner in which they expect to proceed to the completion | 
of their arduous journey. a 
| y | And “ hear” and “fair” will never rhyme together, 


traders, by the Outaway, French River, the Great Lakes, | 
Lake Winepeg, &c., to Great Slave Lake, being a distance || _ 


jor rein deer, dried and pounded with a proportionate quan-|! 
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trary to their hope, no trace of Captain Ross should be dis-. 
covered on arriving at the wreck of the Fury, and the season 
should be far advanced, it would be necesSary they should 
retrace their way to winter-quarters ; and in so doing, they 
would embrace every opportunity of erecting land-marks and 
signal-posts on peaks and capes, to arrest the attention of the 
| wanderers to the notes deposited beneath, detaining the posi- 
tion of their fort, and 4he means adopted for their relief. On 
the disruption of the ice in the following spring, the expedi- 
tion would again be on the shores of the Polar Sea, and its 
|researches be resumed in a different direction from that pre- 
\viously taken ; every Esquimaux hut would be minutely in- 
spected, in the hoperof finding some token of the fate of 
their countrymen. “The gratification,” observes Captain 
| Back, “which the promoters of the ,expedition will experi- 
/ence, should even a-single British seaman be res¢ued from 
ja melancholy fate by their means, will amply repay them for 
|their exertions and outlay; while, even if no such happy 
fortunes should attend their researches, the geopraphical 
knowledge that must be obtained, and the scientific informa- 
'tion resulting from a course léading nearly over one of the 
|magnetic poles, will, it is hoped, show that the enterprise his 
|not, even in this case, been undertaken in vain.” 


While qvery one must wish succegs to this noble enter- 
prize ; who but must have dark misgivings as to its result ? 
To search for a handful of men amid the pathless solitudes 
\of the North,and in the expanse of the frozen ocean, is an un- 
\dertaking, which, however much we may admire the heroic 
|determination of its prujectors, we cannot view otherwise 
‘than as an almost hopeless scheme. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Phrenology.—No. I, is on file for the next number. 
E. has furnished a song, containing some good poetry, 


|which we are unwilling to lose ; but has wasted his strength 


on an unproductive theme. 


He can do better than this. Let 


‘him choose a subject—one which can call forth his powers ; 
jomit all “ allowable rhymes,” 


and he can give something 
which we shall be happy to read, “ aye and print it too.” 
Methusaleh, did not arrive in time to make his public ap- 
We are pleased with the old gentleman's 
|conversation ; and next week, shall introduce him to our 


friends. One who has lived so long as he has, will not mind 


| waiting for a few days, 
T. must.excuse us, We can make nothing of his verses, 
Scarcely in a Mimgle instance, do the terminating sounds of 


‘the lines of a couplet correspond with each other. “ Slaugh- 


ter” and “ laughter” never resembled each other in sound, 


** Since my true love took his departer 
For a long, long voyage in the ** Farmer’s Darter.”’ 


‘* Till he returns to the arms of his fair maid, 
From the sea’s blue caves, the abode of the mairmaid.”’ 








| Nicovo Macuiaveru.—Nicolo Machiavelli, was born at 


Florence, May 3, 1469. He was the author of the famous 
|treatise entitled “The Prince,” in which he delineates. the 
|course to be pursued by those who would acquire and re- 
\tain supreme power, without regarding the character of the 
/means which } wo employ for that end. As in this work the 
‘author has been supposed to teach and recommend the devi- 
\ces which he describes, his name has thence obtained an in- 
famous distinctior; the word Machiavelism, which is derived 
from its being used in dll the languages of modern Eu- 
\rope to express the art of attaining by the most crooked 
‘and iniquitous policy, the objects of most unscrupulous and 
insatiable tyranny. Nevertheless it is extremely doubtful if 
the intentions of Machiavelli in writing and publishing this 
work, were really such as havesheen commonly ascribed to 
him. It’ rather seems probable that his object was not to 
iteach and meseuat: tes only to expose tyranny, and. to 
consign it to universal hatred by describing its true charac- 
ter and tracking it through the secret and detéstable courses 
which it necessarily runs. In his other works, and especial- 
ly in his Discourses on the First Decade of Livy, Machiavel. 
li has uniformly expressed himself in terms of the most ar- 
dent attachment to the liberties of mankind. Nor did any 
partof his life belie these professions, He was for many 
years, See y to the Republic of @lorence, and held other 


high offic d empfoyments, notwithstanding which be 
died in , nd left a large famgy quite unprovided for, 
a fact which 3 to afford a strong presumption of-his in- 


tegrity and ¢ restedness. His death took place, accord- 
ing to ong account, in 1526, according to another in June, 
1557, while a third dates the event on the 5th of December, 
,1530. Asa writer Maclsavelli is greatly celebrated for the 


| Strength and purity of his Italian style. 





“ Charity,” says an old writer, is a virtae of the heart and 
notof the hands. Gifts and glms are the expressions, not 
the essence of virtue. A man may bestow great sums on 
the poor and indigent, without being ‘charitable, and may be 

(Pharitabf, when “ is not able to bestow any thing. 
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PAisccllancous Selections. 








° THE STARS. 


Yea, b and glorious are ye set, 

In oyed and stainless light, 
Like around the coronet 

That gilds the dusky brow of night, 
High—high above the darken'd’earth 

our mystic course hath ever been, 

Shedding the same pale radiance forth ; 

Upon the dim abodes of men. ~ 


Earth’s glories her proudést things 
Give of their sure decay— 
Tae shade of final ruin clings 
Around the beautiful and gay. 
The tower that guards the monarch’s form 
Is numbered soon with visions past— . 
The oak that battles with the storm 
Lays down its verdant head at last. 


But there ye shine—in light and love, 


As pure as at creation’s dawn, 
When through glorious realms above « 
Your hailed the rising morn ! 


The chance and change of human ill 
Affect ye not—nor stain of crime ; 

But there ye shine in beauty still, 
Unsullied by the wing of time. 


The earth has rauch to lift us up 
Beyond its scenes of care and strife, 
And mingle in our bitter cup 
The foretaste df a happier life ; 
But naught of all created things 
Hath power like yonder starry sky 
To lend the soul etherial wings, 
And lift the chainless thought on high. 


TO THE SEA. 


FROM A FRENCH ODE. 
Rome—Athens—Carthage—what are they ? 
a 90 heritage, successive prey ; 

ew nations force their onward way 
And grasp disputed reign ; 
Thou changest not—thy waters pour 
The same wild waves against the shore, 


Where liberty hath breath’d before, 
And slavery hugs his chain. 


States bow! Time’s sceptre presses still 

On Appenine’s subsiding hill ; 

The steps of ages, crumbling slow, 

Are stamped upon his arid brow ; 

No trace of Time is left on thee, 
Unchanging sea ! ; 

Created thus, and still to be. 


Sea! of almightiness itself, th’ immense 

And glorious mirror! how thy azure face 
Renews the heavens in their magnificence ! 

What awful grandeur rounds thy heaving space ! 
Thy surge two worlds eternal-warring sweeps, 
And God's throne rests on thy majestic deeps. 


FROM THE “GREEN LINNET.” 


Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, . 
That twinkle in the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perched in qxtacies, 
Yet seeming still to hover— 
There! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body, flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings 
That cover him ut over. 
While thus before my eves he gleams, 
A brother of the leaves he seems, 
Wherfin a moment, forth he teens 
His little song, in gushes ; 
As if it pleased him to disdain . 
And mock the form which he did feign, 
While he was dancing with the train 
Of leaves among the bushes. 


. = ry 
EPITAPH. 


OW THE MAUSOLEUM @r soun VISCOMTI, 
WHO DIED IN 1354, 


Traveller! slow pausing on thy thoughtful wy, 
Would’st thou the amount of human good survey, 
The weight of honor, and the@vorth of gold? 
Learn what I was,—and what I am, behold. 
Treasures were mine, immense as man’s desires, 
Cities superb, and domes where pomp retires. 
Rome, queen of earth, confessed my rising fame, 
And al! Italia trembled at my name. 

Vet what avails it now? I sleep in clay, 


To stone a prisoner, and of worms the prey. ~ . 





| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


'the eighteenth century, was a believer in apparitions. The 
followin 


: STANZAS. 


Supposed to have been written by Lorp Epwarp Firz-||i 


GERALD, on the night of his arrest. 


Oh! IreLanp, my country! the hour 
Of thy pride and thy splendor hath pase’d, 
And the hate which was spurn’d in thy moment of power, 
Hangs heavy aroygd thee at last. 
There are marks in®fe fate of each clime, 
There are turns in the fortunes of men ; 
But the changes of realms or the chances of time 
Shall never restore thee again. 


Thou art chain’d to the wheel of the foe 
By links which the world shall not sever; : 
With thy tyrants, through storm and through calm thou shalt 


’ 
And thy sentence is bondage forever. 
Thuo art doom’d for the thankless to toil ; 
Thou art left for the proud to disdain ; 
And the blood of thy sons, and the wealth of thy soil 
Shall be wasted—and wasted in vain. . 


Thy riches with taunts shall be taken ; 
Thy valor with coldness repaid ; 

And of millions who see thee thus sunk and forsaken * 
Not one shall stand forth in thine aid. 

In the nations, thy place is left void ; 
Thou aft lost in the list of the free ; 

Even realms by the platrue and the earthquake destroy’d 
May revive—but no hope is for thee. 


Da. Fow er, Bishop of Gloucester, in the early part of 


conversation of the Bishop with Judge Powell is 
recorded :— 

“ Since I saw you,” said the lawyer, “I have had occuiar 
demonstrations of the existence of nocturnal apparitions.” 

“Tam glad you are become a convert to truth ; but do you 
say actually ocular demonstrations? Let me know the par- 
ticulars of the story.” 

“ My lord, I will. It was, let me see, last Thursday night, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, but nearer the lat- 
ter than the former, as I lay sleeping in my bed, I was sud- 





denly awakened by an uncommon noise, and heard some- 
ithing coming up stairs and stalking directly towards my 
‘room ; the door fiying open, I drew back my curtain and saw 
a faint glimering light enter my chamber.” 

“ Of a blue color no doubt.” : 

“The light was of a pale blue, my lord, and followed by a 





tall meagre personage, his locks hoary with age, and clothed 





in a long loose gown, a leathern girdle was about his loins, 
his beard thick and pr , alarge fur cap on his head, and a 
long staff in his hand. Struck with astonishment I remain- 
ed for some time motionless and silent ; the figure advanced, 
staring me full in the. face : I then said, “ Whence and what 
art thou ?” 

“What was the answer—tell me—what was the answer ?” 

“ The following was the answer I received: “ I am watch- 
man of the night, an’t please your honor, and made bold to 
come up stairs to inform the family of their street door being 
jopen, and that if it was not soon shut, they would probably be 
robbed before morning.’” 


Among the scenes which diffuse through the contempla- 
tive mind, a pleasing melancholy, there is none which awak- 
ens a deeper interest than a village church-yard. The poet 
and the Christian, though in different ways, feel its influence, 
and surrender themgelves to its power. To the one, it pre- 
sents the long roll of years gone by. “The dead both smal! 
and great,” stand before him, invested with the charm of ideal 
existence, and all the incidents in the brief tale of human life 
from the cradle to the tomb, crowd upon his imagination — 
He luxuriates in the past. The other looks upon the scene 
with emotions inspired by a nobler philanthropy. To him it 
breathes of hope. He feels the dust of departed worth and 
goodness moving beneath his feet. The solemn and appal- 
ling images, rising from the tomb, in passing through his vis- 
ion, are moulded, softened, and beautified into forms of sur- 
passing loveliness and glory. Death and life appear to be 
mysteriously consorted ; and each green hillock speaks to his 
heart, with all the thrilling tenderness of the best affections 
that proceed from their conjunction. While sifveying the 
hallowed receptacle of so many weary pilgrims, he is delight- 
fully conscious that they are covered by the “ wings of moth- 
erly Humanity,” and that her children thus gathered within 





vigor of deathless immortality. 
—_— ° 


ation to the apostolic chair, was immediately waited upon by 
merly officiated as cure: itseems that he had promised the 


ever be in his pgwer; and gome of them now appeared be- 
fore him, to remind him of his promise, and also to request 
that he would fulfil it, by granting them two is in 

year! He acceded to their modest request, on,condition that 
they should go home immediately, and so adjust the Almanac 
of their own particular district as to make every year of 


her*tender shade, will one day emerge in all the undecaying) 


a deputation sent from a small district, in which he had for-| 


inhabitants that he would do something for them, if it should 
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A Chinese sculptor ises for sale, all descriptions of 
ay hah eng v and worship, at eighteen months credit, 
He mt fe A at 7 <p aye be 

bional reli hi deo elesutiial " is knif 
and chisel, and that he oles hie services in Gikeuiae Gale 


high, well proportioned, down to the size of a Marmoset 
monkey, or the most hi#eous monster that can be conceived 
to inspire awe or reverence for religion. My charges are mod- 
erate ; for an Ourang Outang, three feet high, $700; do ram. 
pant, $800; a Sphynx, $400; a Bull with hump and horns 
$650; a Buffalo, $800; a Dog, «$200 ; do. couchant, $150; 
and an Ass, in a braying attitude, $840. The most durable 
materials will be used. Of statuary granite, brass and cop. 
per, I have provided sufficient to complete orders to any ex- 





go | tent. Perishable wood shall never disgrace a deity made b 


my hands, Posterity may see the object of their father's 
devotions unsullied by the inclemencies of the seasons, the 
embrace’ of pious pilgrims, or their tears on the solemn pros- 
trations before them. Small idols for domestic worship, or 
made into portable compass, for pilgrims.”—Alas poor huntip 
nature ! 

Puncrua.ity.—Punctuality—there is something alluri 
in the very sound of it. That a youth may be depended on 
for doing exactly according to his engagements, is 
necessary to his being 


structive nature, result from the contrary habit. One minw 
too late, may be the total loss of whatever was depending on 
time. Half, or three-quarters, or even nine-ten 

uantity, disappoints ; and disappointment never pleases. — 

he fear of it, withholds employment in many instances, and 
always diminishes the reward, whether that consists of gol- 
den remuneration, or more welcome praise. Be ashamed, 
therefore, of that sort of insolvency which pays only a divi- 
dend, and not the whole expected duty. 


Sir George Staunton visited a man in India, who had com- 
mitted a murder, and, in order not only to save his life, but 
what was of much more consequence, his caste, he submit- 
ted to the penalty imposed ; this was, that he should sleep for 
seven years on a bedstead, without any mattress, the whole 
surface of which was studded with points of iron, resembling 
nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir George 
saw him in the fifth year of his probation, and his skin was 
then like the hide of a rhinoceros, but more callous; at that 
time however, he could sleep comfortably on his “bed 
thorns,” and remarked, that at the expiration ofthe term of 
his sentence, he should most probably continue that system 
from choice, which he had been obliged to adopt from neces- 
sity. ‘ 





On y the nation which invented “comfort” was capable of 
conceiving ®good temper,” for “good temper” is to the mor- 
al, what “comfort” is to the physical man. It is the most 
contented, the most comfortable state of the soul ; the great- 
est happiness both for those who ess it, and for those 
who fee] its influence. Perhaps it is found in perfection in 
woman alone ; for it is rather a passive than an active quali- 
ty: and yet we must bysno means confound it with mere 
apathy, which is either us, OF exasperates one’s anger 
and contempt ; whereas ‘ temper” sooths and tran- 
quilizes all who ap h It is a truly kind, loving, and 
cheerful principle ; and balmy as a cloudless May-day, 
With “ gentleness” in his own character, “ comfort” in his 
house, and “ temper” im his wife, the earthly felicity of 
man is complete.— Tour of a German Prince. 


To-morrow.—And what is to-morrow—a time that al- 
ways is to come, and never comes—it is that part of eternity 
which lies beyond eternity—it is a name, a phantom, a mis- 
nomer. Does it deceive us—why? because we depend up- 
on it—and forgét that whatever we do, we must do to-day. 
Remember it—all your labor in this world must be done to- 
day—there is no to-morrow. Then delay not. 


Kyowrence.—Knowledge is praised an desired by mul- 
titudes whom her charms could never rouse from the couch 
of sloth; whom the faintest invitation of pleasure draws from 
|their studies; to whom any other method of wearing out the 
,day is more eligible than the use of books, an@ who are more 
jeasily engaged by any conversation, than such as may rec- 
tify their notions or enlarge their comprehension. 


Ancer.—To be angry about trifles, is mean and childish; 
\to rage and be furious, is brutish; while on the contrary, to 
|| prevent or suppress rising resentment, is wise and glorious, 


A certain pope, who had been raised from an obscure situ-|| manly and divine. To subdue passion, and to regulate de- 


|sire, is the greatest task of man as a moral agent. 
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